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Written for the Port Folio. 
LINES TO JULIA. 


Is there a breast, will sigh fur thee? 
Is there an cye, for thee will weep? 
Is there a beart will mourn thy buss? 
When cold in death, thy form shall sleep! 


Yes Julia yes! there will be one, 

One, that has loved thee, since we met, 
Abvart whose fondest, latest pulse, 

O! never, never, can forget. 





Time's withering hand, in vain shall strive, 
‘To quench this pure, this lasting flame, 

What though its power hath seathed this cheek? 
This constant heart, is still the same. 


Ten thousand woes, in vengence sent, 
The direst lot the Fates have given, 

Could never banish from this breast, 
My Julia’s form, my earthly heaven. 


Absence, ne’er can rend the tie, 
Distanee, can’t the spell remove. 

For twined in memory’s holiest bower, 
Is my carliest. fondest love. 


Her sweetest smile in all nts bloom, 

Shall crown with joy, my latest breath, 
Shall shed a Halo, o’er my Tomb. 

Aud ne'er forsake me, c’en in Death. 


A. P. M. 


blasts of winter, and the fury of the storm || pressed with the utter impossibility of their 
swept harmlessly over this sacred hermit- || success, and is now in the city. 1 hada 
age. A thousand times have I passed the || glimpse of him as he and his suite were 
spot, and thought that with my scrip my || passing up one of the principle strects; be 
book and lyre, I tuocould be happy in such || is a fine looking fellow as were those who 
a romantic seclusion. Hanse, as stated,||surrounded him. By the bye, 1 am glad 
was a fisherman, and although he could} Catharine that you are under the roof of 
trace his lineage, from the fat burghers of || your home rather than in the city, for some 
New Amsterdam, still none of their golden || of the Red coats would have turned your 
pieces had descended with the line of con- || head; you need not smile for there is a re- 
sanguinity to him. In plainer terms he was || markably softening power attached to 
not rich; yuu would not however dream he || plumes and fair whiskers.” “Well, let them 
was poor from glancing at his cottage, for || break the hearts of those they can,” she re- 
an air of neatness and comfort was obsciv- || joined, “they will not affect me with thei? 








ed about every thing around and within its 
walls. ‘The pewter ware which had been 
handed down perhaps five generations, and 
was arranged so conspicueusly on the pon- 
derous cupboard, and glittered so resplen- 
dently from its antiquated shelves, would 
lead you to think fora moment you were 
in Aladdin’s enchanted palace and reason 
would but half awaken you from the dream 
with the fairy Catharine in view: she was 
the sole issue that heaven had blessed the 
union of eighteen years with, and the whole 
of her parent’s love and care was lavished | 
upon her mind and person, Ier form, 
though not as symmetrical as ideal beauty | 
reveals, was still happily proportioned, and | 
with a disposition assuasive and endcedring, | 
she was in the fond estimat:.n of her moth- 
er fit for a prince of the blood royal. Re-| 
ceiying her education in New York, her} 
circle of acquaintance became much more | 
extended, and many a buck fluttering about | 











From the Bergen County Gazette, 


THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGIITER. 


in the wake of beauty, more than admired | 
| this rose expanding in such delicate loveli-| 
iness. She was loved, nor loved the less| 





|fur flowering in the wilderness; her heart | 


| 
| 


starched foppery, besides I have set my cap 
for Peter Berger, the India merchant, he 
is rich and a bachelor. I was introduced 
to the gentleman before I left the city, and 
I appeal to you, father, would he-not make 
avery excellent husband? and there is an- 
other consideration, he could have his coun- 
try seat this side of the river, and we would 
wander along the banks of my native brook 
culling the wild flowers and listening to 
the carolling of the light-hearted-birds.— 
Ah! how charmingly we could pass our 
moments; he must however bestow such 
love on me as glowed in the bosom of Pe- 





trarch, or I will not be his Laura.” “You 
are a wild, giddy girl, and the high colored 
romances you pore over, will set you wan- 
| dering yet after some chivalrous Knight.’* 

This humorous vein might have longer 
continued had not the dash of horsemen 
down the steep path that wound obliquely 
| long the mountain roused the fisherman 
from his seat. “Sad times, wife, when we 
be our retirement cannot escape witnessing 
| these bloody frays. See! vonder they are 
}at it, warm and hearty.” Oh! father, cried 


He who has wandered along the banks of || however did not melt its sofiened adamant || the agitated Catharine, will they not return 
the beautiful Hudson from Hoboken to) before the shrine of any aspirer, and her|| and injure us’ Fear not my daughter, the 


Wechawk, will recollect a wild, dashing | 
rivulet that descends from the western hills | 
ina thousand meanders, now leaping —— 
the jetting rocks in miniature cataracts, and 
gain kissing the green turf of the valley | 
ull it comingles its little tribute in the | 
blue waves of the majestic river. Within 
sound of that rivulet and not more than 
three hundred yards from its mouth, stood 
the humble dwelling of John Korner, famil- 
iarly stiled Hanse Korner.—Time hath hal- 
lowed its white walls but little, for except 
an angle of its foundation, and the broad 
threshold stone, there is nothing remaining 
for the eye of the gazer to rest on. Forty 
years ago and itre-echoed with the joyous 
sounds of household mirth and youthful 
feelings, ther might be seen as day broke 


from the eastern world, the hardy Fisher- || 


man wending his way on to his smack, pur- 
suing his daily avocation, his good hearted 
wife bustling about in the discharge of do- 
Mestic duties, and the dark-eyed Catharine, 
Tosy and sixteen metening by her assidui- 


| parents believing her mind sufficiently em- 
| bellished for her sphere in life, withdrew | 
| her from the ardent gaze of admirers to 
their sylvan retreat. Surrounded by his) 
| wife and daughter the fisherman’s life flow-| 
ed smoothly on, unmarked by any startling 
| incidents to characterize its simeness, Ram- 
| pant war was striding over the hitherto fer-| 
| tile plains of America, and New York was 
|in possession of the Royal troops; but as 
|Hanse observed a strict neutrality, or se-| 
cretly fayored the British interest, he was | 
|never molested: he gratified the palates of | 
|his Majesty’s subjects, they gave him an/ 
| equivalent and both were satisfied. 
| A mild summer had passed away, the 
| fisherman had been unusually successful in | 
| his hazardous employment, and he sat in his | 
corner enveloped in the fumes of his pipe, | 
alternately recurring to his mug of substan- 





|| soldier wars not with the peaceful and un- 


protectec; the pursued party are probably 


some foraging Americans who haye come 
within the range of our fleet dragoons. By 
| heavens! they wield their swords as if they 
had done such work before; but it is use- 
|less expenditure of blood; they are out- 
;numbered two to one. Sce their chief 
how he wields his charger among them; he 
bears himself gallantly; he is flanked how- 
ever by two powerful fellows who strike as 
/merciless as death. Ah! he is unhorsed 
jand cut down! Catharine, your eyes are 
|not accustomed to scenes of turmoil, and 
least of all should they behold this work of 
death; retire then to your room my daugh- 
ter. The affray did not long continue, as 
the assailed, though courageous as lions, 
were overpowered from disparity of num- 





| bers; two or three of the party made good 


tial October and the affairs of the Revolu- || their retreat, and the rest were either slain 
tion.—“*Think you, Father,” asked Catha-'| or captured. The victorious troop advanc- 
rine, “that Washington and his armies will | ed towards the fisherman’s dwelling, bear- 
ultimately effect the independence of their || ing in their train the wounded commander 
country?” “No my love,” he replied, “no- | of the defeated force. ‘‘Here neighbor,” 
thing but 2 miracle intervening can now ac- || exclaimed a ferocious looking fellow, in 
complish it; why, see, their bravest troops || German, ‘‘you must take charge of this dy- 
are daily deserting the Republican standard | ing rebel; he wili not trouble you long as 
and flocking to the British ranks, and be- || he has but a few hours to linger; he fought 
sides, Arnold, the heroic Arnoid who t || well and deserves good treatment, but we 





ties, the labors of her inestimable mother. 
There could not have been a more charm- 
ing location selected for a residéhee than 
that where this trio led the even 
tenor of their way, Situated as it was at 
the base of a natural amphitheatre 
studded with it felt not the cold 








so gallantly at the north, has left them, im- |! cannot be burthened with him.” So throw- 


354 


ing three guineas at the fect of the timorous 
fisherman, they mounted their horses and 
were out of sight in a moment, leaving the 
heroic young officer to perish or survive as 
he might. The American thus thrown so 
unceremoniously upon the sympathy of our 
friend, was apparently about twenty-four, 
as finely formed as an Apollo, but from his 
wounds, which consisted of a sabre cut in 
the sword arm, and a deep contusion in his 
forehead, was motionless as his statue. True 
feeling is active, and the wounds of the 
stranger were soon staunched; he breathed, 
though laboriously; the injuries he had re- 
ceived were of too serious a nature for the 
allowance of conversation (if, indeed, any 
could have been conducted,) and the suf- 
ferer was placed in an anti-room with the 
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“The secre was more beautiful far to the eye, 

Than if day im her pride had arrayed it, 

The land breeze blew mild, and the azure arched 
sky 

Looked pure as the spirit that made it.” 

The moon had filled her horn, and the 
little stars strove with their tiny power to 
mock the radiance of the Imperial Queen. 
It was such a moment as the overcharged 
heart seeks to unburden its load; such as 


earth and unite in rapturous communion.— 


the valley and river. “C 
evening! how calmly the waters of the 
Hudson sleep, and see its breast, it is gilt 
with fluid gold. This scene is mir ored on 





guardian spirit ofa female to watch over 
his couch. Not till the morning did he 
awake from his insensibility, nor then could || 
like a painful vision that could not well be || 
remembered nor all forgotten; he felt his 
jnability of motion, and obeyed the insigni- 
ficant beckon of his fair attendant to cease 
from any action that might endanger the 
bursting out of his wounds anew. Days 
passed 6n, and the officer aided by youth, 
a sound constitution and the unceasing care 
of Catharine, his bright eyed surgeon, 
gradually improved; his gratitude was ex- 
pressed in the unhackneyed language of 
the heart, which speaks from the eyes as 
welj asthe lips. She assured him that she 
could not estimate her attentions beyond 
those demanded by the irresistible impulse 





its surface in all the beauty of loveliners. — 
| Alas! it may never be again to our cyes; || 
he express himself coherently; the past was ||my country bleeding at every pore, calls 
{ must arouse from my inac- |! 


for her sons. 


congenial spirits ask to drop the concerns oi || + 


The young enthusiasts were seated on a] 
grassy mound, o’erlooking the panc rama of 
atharine,” ex- || 
claimed the officer, “this is an enchanting |} 





tivity, and fly to her relief. Long have 1 
been a pensioner on your goodness; would | 
| 


to heaven I might be forever, but to-mor- 


jrow IT must leave this spot endeared by the 


holiest recollections. 

In the sanguinary contests of war, I shall 
look back to these Halcyon hours as green 
spots on the desert of life; and oh! if Pro- 
vidence should yuard me through the dark | 
hours of the revolution, that when my 
country is free, 1 could return and renew | 
the friendship of our hearts.” 

A tear trembled in her eye. “Say,” he 
continued, “that when I am far distant I 


| 





of sympathy and benevolence. Ah! lovely | 
maiden, thou dost ask one small boon for) 
thy assiduous care; it is a response to the || 
quickening of the pulse—one throb of thy 
love-lit bosom; the boy-god hath been busy || 
with his archery, and for once he hath || 
pierced both hearts with the same dart re- || 
dolent with bliss—inimitable skill! Yes, | 
jove hath raised a glow in the pure breast |) 
of Catharine Korner. The object that had | 
inspired it was a manly young hero, who} 
had proved his spirit and patriotism before |) 


shall not quite be forgotten—and that when 
you are retreading the scenes which you! 
have visited, you will think of me with! 


warmer sensations than those of friendship. | 


May I not,” continued he, emboldened by 
. yi 

her encouragii ;; aspect, “one day return | 
and claim, as the soldier’s meed, a place in | 
| 


your affections?” “You ask much,” reptied | 


the charming girl; ‘and if I grant you all, | 
what boon shail I receive in exchange?” | 
“Receive!” exclaimed the impassioned he- 
ro—“You shall receive an undivided heart | 


ington surmounted all obstacles; and aided 
by the efforts of his illustrious.compatriots, 
was planted the tree of liberty which now 
blooms in such perennial beauty. The brave 
| Lieutenant, freed from the toils of war, 
| pressed his blooming bride to his bosom, 
jand in his lovely retreat on the banks of 
‘the Raritan, forgot that the world contained 
ought but his Catharine. Auton, 
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TO . 


Contemplating thy youthful air— 
‘khy animating cye— 
Thy flowing glossy sable hair— 
I pause, and heave a sigh,— 
Isigh to think how changes come, 
How soon lov’d forms decay:— 
Not age alone—but beanty’s bloom— 
May mingle with the clay. 


I sigh to think, that hill and dale 
Between us intervenc,— 

And autumn’s chill—and winter's gale 
Will wither summer's green, 

And spring, will epen nature's store— 
And birds will warble swect.— 

These changes happen will—and more— 
Ere we again shall meet. 


But tho’ we meet+tho’ we depart— 
And tho’ we mcet again,— 
If there's ineonstance in thy heart; 
Then all my hopes are vain.— 
{ Ah what without thy smile were life? 
{ Without thy favour what!— 
A lone—a null—a weary strife 
Unless thou shar’d my lot. 
JuvVENIs. 





From the Edinburg Literary Journal. 
MY NEW COAT—A FRAGMENT, 

I never was so miserable in all my life, 
asthe day 1 put on my new coat. My 
misery was heightened by the circum: 
stance, that 1 expected to be particularly 
happy. I put it on after breakfast. It fit- 
| ted me exceedingly weil,and I have rather 
ahandsome figtire—at least so my tailor 
tells me. I had been reading Miss L«ndon’s 
*Improvisairice;”? but the moment I put on 
my new coat, I found that my thoughts 


{ 


her eyes; he had fallen in the inequality of |; —the constancy of unchanging leve—a sol-|! wandered to Prince street, and 1 could no 
contest, and like the good Samaritan, she || diei’s gratitude, and his assurance for it.” 


hiad poured the oil of recovery into his 
wounds. The tongue of impassioned grati- || 
tude had blessed ber; that eloquent tongue |) 
might also discourse of the subfime and no- | 
ble passion. It was all in the spirit and | 
guise of romance, and she loved,—it was 


} 


per treasure, who might not? The peari | Poor heart, if that will suffice.” 


was just unloosine from its casket, and she 


“As the guarantee,” she smilingly replied, 
‘thas evcr been a sacred one, I will let you 
hope. Go and fight the battles of your| 


,country, and return with your escutcheon |, 
laved post end Catharine Korner will re- 


ward your patriotism and fidelity with her) 


;my Catharine for this solace to my feel-! 


bound it with the attenuated threads of||ings. The morning rose, and my heart was! 


sympathy and affection; well might she 
wear it on her bosom a type of its radiant 
purity. Spring had now returned, the 
flowers gemmed the dell and woodland, the 
birds glided amid the verdant foliage. The 
maiden roved again by her mountain brook, 
but instead of the India merchant by her 
side, you beheld the soldier of fortune, 
pennyless for aught she might know, it 
mattered not, for love had levelled the pin- | 
nacle of her aspiration, They mingled in| 
all the pleasures that enchant the worship- | 
per of ;;gture and nature’s God. Did the 
ul sparkle in its wayward course, their eyes 
beamed the animation of as bright a lustre. 
Saw they the wild rose opening its petals 
to the kigs of zephyr, they beheld in it an 
emblem of themselves—the rose of affec- 
tion expanding its fairer blossoms in the ge- 
nial claim of their hearts. One smiling eye 
they wandered out to catch the last strain 
of mountain music and enjoy the poetic 
beauty of the yesper hour, in the language 


|heavy: I knew that ere another should shed | 
its glory on our peaceful cdttage, my fect | 
would be fast receding from it; 1 could nat! 
|say farewell, without unbosoming my se- | 
icret, though you must have seen it trying 
to force its escape from my eves a thousand | 
times. “Now that I am conscious that there 
jis one who will raise the orison to heaven | 
|for my protection, lean frce a legion.”"— 
“Restrain your prowess, Rdward, and let 
/not your ardor too rashly expose that life 
dear to me as the bosom it animates.”—| 


‘The long, long kiss, the kiss of youth and |! 


love,’ was bestowed, and when the monarch 
‘of day had tipped the hills, the young hero 
had bade his adicus, and was fast advancing 
towards the republican army. Lieutenant 
| Graham, our personage, was received with 
| open arms by his fellow officers, who had 
jlong since supposed him passed to the 
bourne of death, He joined his corps, and 
in subsequent engagements exhibited traits 





of the melodist 


Bless you |, 





jof heroism worthy the banner he fought 
junder. The geniys of the immortal Wash- 


| longer particpate in the sorrows of her hero- 
ine. 1 buttoned my new coat; for the 
greatest natural philosophers inform us,that 
we should always wear a new cout outtoned, 
that it may geta habit of sitting close to 
the body. I buttoned my new coat and 
sallied forth. I passed through the west- 
ern divisions of George street. It struck 
me that there was an unusual number of 
ladies at the windows. I did not care; I 
was sure that my new coat had a fashionable 
cut; so I said to myself, **They may look 
at it if they please.” 1 resolved, however, 
not to walkas if I were conscious that I 
wore a new coat. T assumed an easy good 
humoured, condescending kind of air; and 
the expression of my countenance seemed 
benevolently to indicate that I would have 
,addressed a few words to an old friend, 
even although he appeared in a coat that! 
hadseen him ‘n six months before. I did net 
wear my Indian handkerchief in my breast; 
for I look upon that asa stratagem to which 
|men should resort only when the front 
parts of their coat get threadbare. I put 
my handkerchief (it is real India,and Thave 
| only one of the sort) into my coat pocket, 
|and Lallowed one of the yellow corners te 
| hang outasifby accideet. I occasionally 
conveyed it from my poket to my nose;but, 
when I replaced it, a yellow corner, by the 
same accident, always hung out. 
At the corner of Castle-street, several 
| porters tonched their hats to me; and two 
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maid-servants, who were standing at the || 
top of their area-stai i 
was out of sight. When I came to where | 
the coaches are, opposite the Asseimbly- || 
yoom,three or four men asked me if lt want- 
eda coach; but, though the compliment 
rather pleased me, I declined their offers 
ina dignified manner. Just as I passed Gar- 
den’s shop; or between that and M’Diar- 
mid’s, an individual,rather shabily dressed, 
whisperedin my ear, “Any old clothes to 
sell, sir?” Lanswered “No?” rather grufily || 
for my first impression was, that a kind of 
sheer was intended at my new coz’; but,on | 
reflection I feel convinced that these old- 
clothes-men only address persons of gentle- 
manly appearance; and therefore | take |! 
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I could reach the nearest place of shelter, | 


3393 


It is the civil history of their reign, how- 


r, looked after me till [| | was completely drenched. 1 could have | ever, that the character of Isabella shines 





wept, but was in too great agony to think l most illustrious. Her fostering and mater- 
of weeping. When I got to the east end || nal care was continually directed to reform 


| . 7 n?. q oo Pp pee > “4 9 * | 7 
of Prince’s street, there was not a couch on | the laws, and heal the ills engendered by a 


| pocket mecanically to take out my hand-! 


learth it was gone; my ‘pocket had been} 


the stand. I might have gone into Barry’s 
or Mackay’s but it woukl have been of no {| 
use, I was as wetasI could be. 1 walked, 





| straight home through the splashing streets. 


I do not think L was in my right reason. 1} 
was to have dined outin my new coat, and | 
now it would never lock new again! Mt was + 
soaked in water. I put my hand in my 


kerchief—1 don’t know why; Heaven and; 


picked! I had lost my new handkerchief. | 


this opporiunity of publicly expressing my || The horrible conviction flashed upon me 
regret fur my severity to the individual in | thatthe Spanish refugee in green specta- 
question, who, L amto repeat, was rather |) cles, who had complimented me on my | 
shabily dressed. Hithertu Ll had met with || charitable action, and to whom I had given 














little to ruffle me. 

Just as I turned into South Hanover 
street, Lrubbed against a white phantom, i 
who passed on as jf nothing had happened ! 





and side, succeeded in restoring me to 
comparative peace of mind. I got into} 
Prince’s street. The sun 

brighly, all the world was abroad; but 1! 
did not meet with one whose coat was so 
newasmnyown. L felt my superiority; I 
perceived that I was an object of universal | 
attention. I don’t know how many black 
eyes glanced sunshine invo mine; | cannot 
recollect the number of blue oglers that 
stole my heart at every step, Opposite | 
Blackwood’s shop, a gentleman in a blue | 


surtout and green spectacles, stopped me | 
&, addressing me in French,gave nie to un- | 


derstand that he was a Spanish refiuge— 
very poor and very miserable—and that, as 


he had been informed I was celebrated for || p 
my charitable actions, he hoped I would !| SKETCH OF ISA BELLA OF SPALEN, || watch over the destinies of empires. 


1 was rather || 


allord him a little assistance. 
pleased at the stranger’s address; but how 


he came to be informed that | was cclebra- | 


ted for my charitable actiuns, I confess |! 
cannot very well comprehend; for, with the 


! half a crown, took it from me. 





I reached home,more dead than alive. I 


long course of internal wars. She loved 
her people, and while continually seeking 
their good, she mitigated as much as poss: 

ble the harsli measures of her husband, di- 
rected to the same end, but inflamed by « 
mistaken zeal. ‘Thus, though almost bigot- 
ed in her piety, and perhaps too much un- 
der the influence of ghostly adviscys, still 
she was hostile to every measure calculated 
to advance religion at the expense of human- 
ity. She strenuously opposed the expulsion 
of the Jews, and the establishment of the 
Inguisition, though unfortunately for Spain, 
her repugnance was slowly vanquished by 
her confessors. She was always an advocate 
of clemency to the Moors, although she wus 
the soul of the war against Grenada. She 
considered that war essential to protect the 


was shining it 


Christian faith, and to relieve her subjects 
from fierce and formidable enemies. While 
all her public thoughts & acts weve prince- 
ly and august, -her private habits were 
sunple, frugal, and unostentatious. In the 
intervals of state business, she assembled 
around her the ablest men in literature and 





threw off my coat, and sent it to the kitch- 
en to be dried. My cook is a very good 
woman, but she israther fat. 
sel’, meditating upon the uncertainty of} 
human life. My reverie lasted along while. | 





| wards for the promulgation of knowledge. 
my ne grrerteey penne wy the ner | she fostered the ari of printing, recently in- 
len tub, and asf fell, my head struck with || ye a eae. : ‘ 
bed eee hy nd J ar —o ee vented, and cncouraged the establishment 
ip upen the c sitp. She s-arted || of presses in every part of the kingdom, 
up, and called me a base monster,” fled | books were admitted free of all duty, and 
from the kitchen us fast as her dumpy legs || more, we are told, were printed in Spain, 
| would carry her dumpier carcass. I thought || at that early period of the art, than in the 
of committing suicide; but just at that mo- || present literary age. 
paey ~ Se ren wren to Boal og | Itis wonderful how much the destinies of 
like : a€¢ tailor hac “ "7 o oy 10W 1 countries depend at times upon the vir- 
kea my new coat. pushed my arm '|/tues of individuals, and how it is given to 
though one of the holes that had been | great spirits, by combining, onthe and 
burned in the back of t—tottered into the || directing the latent powers of a nation, to 
dining-room where he was waiting for me || stamp it, as it were, with their own great- 
—and fell in a swoon at his feet. \lness. Such beings realize the idea of 
|| guardian angels appointed by heaven to 
Such 
: : had been Prince Henry for the kingdom of 
Sekecte mine's Life , e ngd 
Scketed from Irving's Life of Columbus. || Portugal, and such, was now for Spain the 
Cotemporary writers have been enthusias- || illustrious Isabella. 
tic in their descriptions of Isabella, but |; 
time has sanctioned their eulogies; she is) 


—_— 


| 





Written for the Port Folio. 








exception of a penny I threw toa little boy || one of the purest and most beautiful charac- 
who continved scraping on the fiddle un- || tets on the page of history. She was well 
der my window one day after dinner when | formed, of the middle size, with great dig- 
{ was falling asleep, Ido not think have || nity and gracefulness of deportment, and a 
given away a farthing in charity for the last || mingled gravity and sweetness of demeanor. 
nine months. The Spanish refugee, how-| Her complexion was fair; her hair auburn, 
ever, in green spectacles, had done me the | inclining to red; her eyes were of a clear 
honor to single me out, probably in conse- || blue, with a benign expression, and there 
quence ofthe air of distinction which my || was a singular modesty in her countenance, 
new coat gave ne, and it would have been || gracing as it did, a wonderful firmness of 
very inhuman in me not to have presented |! purpose, and earnestness of spirit. Though 
him with half a crown. He received it || strongly attached to her husband, and stu- 
with much gratitude,and I went on towards || dious of his fame, yet she always maintain- 
Carlton-hill. , || ed her distinct rights as an allied princess. 

Pas-ing the Waterloo Hotel,i encounter- '| She exceeded him in beauty, in personal 
eda cloud of dust, which I did not at all|! dignity, in acuteness of genius, and in 
like, but which I was philosopher enough || grandeur of soul. Combining the active 
to submit to. Severer evils were awaiting || and resolute qualities of man, with the sof- 
me. After 1 had ascended the hill, the day || ter charities of woman, she mingled in the 
suddenly overcast: big heavy drops of rain || warlike councils of her husband, engaged 
began to fall—faster and faster—till a!) personally in his enterprises, and some in- 
thunder shower came tumbling down|| stances surpassed him in the firmness and 
with irresistable violence. Good heaven! || intrepidity of her measures; while, being 
rain—thunder rain upon anew coat—the || inspired with a trueridea of glory. She in- 
very first day I had ever putjiton! I turned || fused a lofty and generous temper into his 
back —I ran—1 y—but iain! Before'! subtle and calculating policy 














Oh who can trace to its hidden source 
‘The spring whence feeling flows? 

Or follow it through its mazy course 
That leads to joys or woes? 


Oh who can track to its deep recess 
That hermit of the heart— 

That monarch of the wilderness 
Dwelling from all apart’ 


Oh who would tear from its lonely throne 
That ruler, proud and free? 
Oh ye who have tried may live to learn 


~ ‘That power is not in thee! 


Oh who dare say “thus long shalt thou reign 
‘Thus far extend thy controul”— 

Ye may strive to fetter the surging main 
But ye cannot bind the soul. 

‘Then who can trace to its hidden source 
The spring whence feeling flows? 





That leads to joys, or woes? 
Ht. 


‘ Or seck, to fetter, its mazy course 





Womes.—Night being come (when Pyr- 
thus lay with bis army before Lacedzmon,) 
the Lacedxmonians determined in e,guncik 





o send the women over 
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into Crete; but||tocka, whom fortune thought fit to raise 


they unanimously opposed it; and one of | from obscurity to high rank and wealth— 
{ may even say foreign power; for her do-| 
mains included 40 towns, 300 villages, and | 


them, called Archidamice, took a sword, 
and entering the Senate with it in her hand, 
demanded of them, in the name of the rest 
—**What could make them entertain so ill 
an opinion of the women as to think they 


to outlive the loss of sparta.” 
Plutarch’s Lives. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
From the London Court Journal. 
THE DESTINIES OF WOMEN. 
Suggested by the late Fete Champetre at 
Holly Lodge. 

“I cannot,” said the Prmce de 
who, with some fricnds, was breakfastin 
with me the other morning, previous to our 
startirig together for Ascot—“I cannot but 
admire the natural facility with which wo- 
men enter into the spirit of any part they 
may be called upon to fill in the great 
drama of human life.”” The remark was 
occasioned by thuse of us who were pre- 
sent at the Fete at Holly Lodge, on Tues- 
day, having concurred in admiring the per- 





fect taste and propriety with which every | 


thing was conccived and conducted—ail 
having evidently been arranged under the 
immediate eye of the mistress of the feast 
+ ct she herself was present every where 
during its progress, and seeming to have 
no other care or interest in it, but that of 
scattering around her graceful civilities to 
every new comer, and offering to each and 
all a frank welcome. 

“I: would appear,” continued the prince, 
*that to acquire taste, fon, and even talent, 
is to women as easy as it isto put on a new 
dress; and they are as unconstrained, and 
as much at their ease in the robe of lace or 
of cachemere as in the russet gown. They 
possess the art of turning every species of 
natural advantage to the best possible ac- 
count; and within a fortnight after her me- 
tamorphosis, no trace of the humble village 
girl will be seen in the brilliant court la- 
dy.” 

“The truth of your remarks,” observed 
count » “was strikingly exemplified, 
on a genera) sale, in Bonaparte’s im- 
promptu nobility. The women, with the 
single exception, perhaps, of Madame Le- 
fevre, immediately rose to a level with their 
rank. Not so the male parvenus. 1 of 





course except the military men; for as the || 


Prince de Linge used to say, plebian man- 
ners may be polished in the army though 
not in a court.’ 

“Women,” 1 remarked, “are endowed 
by nature with a peculiar elasticity of tem- 
perament and delicacy of organization, by 
which they are enabled to accommodate 
themselves spontaneously to any situation 


Add to this, that the vicissitudes of female 
life are frequently of the most sudden and 
extraordinary kind. Women almost always 
owe their elevation to love, that greatest of 
all magicians;-and, out of a thousand in- 
stances, we may call to mind that of Catha- 
rine I., who from a state of slavery, was, by 
a rapid transition, raised to the throne of| 
the Czars of Muscovy, and became the 
friend, the counsellor, and, 1 may say, the 
shield of Peter [.,—to the glory of whose 
reign she so mainly contributed. But, to 
come to a case more analogous to that of 
the noble hostess of Holly Lodge, do you 
remember the history which the Prince de 
Lge related at Vienna, of my beautiful 
an 


|| @ population of 500,000 inhabitants, in the 


fertile province of the Ukraine.” 
“Indeed,” said the Count 








| » ‘the 
were so much in love with life, as to be able.|| story, if written by Sir Walter Scott, or re-| 
lated with the charm which the Prince de) 
Ligne imparts to every thing he utters, | 
‘| could not but be considered as one of the | 


| 


| most extraordinary episodes of the extraor- 


dinary age in which it occurred.” 


responded.” 





interesting in its details. 








These are lost in a rapid sketch. However, 
as it is yet too early to set out for Ascot, 
will make you acquainted with the heroine 
|| whose life would furnish abundant mate 
rials for a historical novel.” 


The Story of the fair Fanariote. 


lies; a circumstance which 





lace 
lies. 


miration of the whole neighborhood, 


| Fate, or if you please sv to call it, Pro- 


ambassador. 


Pasha; or even of a Turk of inferior rank. 


|Phia, was charmed by her beauty and in- 
telligence, and he proposed that her parents 


to which the poor people were reduced, 


| may perhaps palliate the shame of acceding 


to this extraordinary proposition; but, be 
this as it may, they consented to surrender 
up their daughter fur the sum of 1500 pi- 
astres, and Sephia was that same day con- 





celebrated friend, the Countess Pa- 


ducted to the ambassador’s palace. She 





|| Ihe Count has excited our curiosity,” 
|| said one of our friends, turning to me, “to 
|} hear a story with which you are, no doubt, 
as well acquainted as the Prince de Linge, 
since you passed more tLan a year at the 
|| residence of the Countess, with whom, till 
the time of her death, you regularly cor- 


**Such a romance,” I replied, “is only 
It is curious to 
observe the various turnings and windings 
by which fortune conducts her favorites to 
the point she has marked out for them.— 


“You are aware that in consequence of 
|| the numerous revolutions that have accom- | 
|| panied the fall of the Greek empire in By- | 
||zantium, most of the inhabitants of Fanari, 

near Constantinople, boast of being de-| 
scendants of the dethroned Imperial fami-| 
is probable | 
enough, and which nobody takes the trou-! 
ble to dispute, any more than the alleged | 
nobility of the Castilian peasantry, or the | 
be Aen . au: , | 4 
absurd genealogies of certain great fami || his exeellency having one day taken a ride 
| “In aretired street in Pera, one of the | 
| suburbs of Constantinople, a descendant of 
| the Cantacuzenes followed the humble call- || 


|vidence, ordained that the poor butcher! 
should suffer repeatcd losses, which re- 
duced him to a condition bordering on beg- 
|gary. His wife unfolded her distressed cir- 
cumstances to a Greek, one of her rela-! 
| tions, who was Dragoman to the French | 
jembassy, and who, in his return, related 
ord story to the Marquis de Vauban, the 
This nobleman became inte- 
sc aed the unfortunate family, and espe- 
. . | cially for Sophia, whom the officious Dra- 
in which they may happen to be pluced.— || goman deserted an being likely to fall into 
the snares that were laid for her, and to be- || 
bens an inmate of the harem of some || L’honnete homme trompe, 





ing of a butcher, but, in spite of industry , 
and activity, he had great difficulty in earn- 
jing a sufficiency to pay his way, and main- | 
|tain his wife and his only daughter Sophia. | 
| The latter had just entered her fourteenth || 
jyeer, and her growing beauty was the ad-| 


| 
\| 
1 


| 


SSS Sy 
found in the Marquis de Vauban a kind and 
liberal benefactor. He engaged masters to 
instruct her in every branch of education; 
and elegant accomplishments, added to her 
joatnens charms, rendered her an object of 
irresistible attraction. 

*In the course of a few months the am. 
bassador was called home, and he set out, 
accompanied by his Oriental treasure, to 
travel to France by land. To diminish as 
far as possible, the fatigue of the long 
journey, they proceeded by short stages, 
and having passed through European Tur- 
key, they arrived at Kaminieck in Podolia, 
wi.ich is the first fortress belonging to Rus- 
sia. Here the Marquis determined to rest 
for a short time, before undertaking the re- 
mainder of his tedious journey. 

“Count de Witt, a descendant of the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, who was go- 
vernor of the place, received his noble vi- 
sitor with every mark of attention. The 
Count, however, no sooner beheld Sophia, 
than he became deeply enamoured of her, 
and on learning the equivocal situation in 
which she stood, being néither a slave nor 
a mistress, but, as it were, a piece of mer- 
chandize, purchased for 1500 piastres, he 
wound up his declaration of love by an of- 
fer of marriage. The Count wasa hand- 
some man, scarcely thirty years of age, a 
lieutenant-general in the Russian service, 
and enjoying the high favour of his sove- 
reign, Catharine II. The fair Greck, as 
may well be imagined, did not reject this 
favour of fortune, but accepted the offer of 
her suitor without hesitation. j 

“It is easy to foresee that the Marquis de 
Vauban would not be very willing to part 
with a prize which he regarded as lawfully 
acquired, and to which he attached no small 
vaiue. The Count therefore found it ad- 
visable to resert to stratagem. Accordingly, 





beyond the ramparts, the draw-bridges were 
raised, and the lovers repaired to church, 
where their hands were joined by a 
When the Marquis appeared at the gates of 
the fortress and demanded admittance, a 
messenger was sent out to inform him of 
what had happened; and to complete the 
denouement of the comedy, the marriage 
contract was exhibited to him in due form. 
To save Sophia from the reproaches 
which her precipitancy, it may perhaps be 








said her ingratitude, would have fully justi- 


|| fied, the Count directed the ambassador’s 
| suit to pack up their baggage, and join his 
|| Excellency extra muros. The poor mar- 


quis soon discovered that it was quite use- 
less tu stay where he was, for the purpose 


| of venting threats and complaints; and he 
'|had no hope that the Court of France 
|| would think it worth while to 


to war, 
for the sake of avenging his affront. He 
therefore prudently took a hint from one 
of the French poets, who says: 

“Le bruit es pour le fat, la plainte pour le sot, 
s’cloigne, et ne did mot.” 
and he sat off, doubtless with the secret de- 


| Prompted by pity, curiosity, or perhaps by | termination never again to traffic in mer- 
|some other motive, the ambassador paid a || chandize which possesses no value when it 
| Visit to the distressed family. He saw So- | can be either bought or sold. 


“‘About two years after his marriage, the 
Count de Witt obtained leave of absence; 


|should place her under his care, and allow || and, accompanied by his wife, he visited 
j|him to convey her to France. ‘The misery || the different Courts of Europe. Sophia’s 


beauty,which derived piquancy from a cer- 
tain oriental languishment of manner, was 
every where the theme of admiration. The 
Prince de Ligne, who saw her at the Court 
of Franée, mentions her in his Memoirs, in 
in terms of , which 1 cannot think 
exaggerat r when Biknew her at Tule- 
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zin, though she was then upwards of forty, 
her charms retained all their lustre, and she 
outshone the young beauties of the Court, 
amidst whom she appeared like Calypso, 
surrounded by her nymphs. 

“[ now arrive at the second period of 
Sophia’s life, which forms a sequel perfect- | 
ly in unison with the commencement.— 
Count Felix Patocka, at the commence- 
ment of the troubles in Poland, raised a con- 
siderable party by the influence of his rank 
and vast fortune. During a temporary ab- 
sence from the court of Poland, he made a 
tour through Italy, and on his return, he 
met the Count and Countess de Witt at 
Hamburgh, when he fell deeply in love 
vith Sophia.—Not to weary you with the 
details of the romance, I will come to, the 
denouement at once. 

“Nothing is so easy as to obtain a divorce 
in Poland. The law extends se far on this 
point, that [ knew a gentleman, M. Wortrel, 
who had no less than four wives, all living, 
and bearing his name. Count Patocka, 
therefore, availing himself of this advan- 
uge, and having previously made every ne- 
cessary arrangement, one morning called 
on Count de Witt, and, without further ce- 
remony, said,—*Count, I love your wife, 
and cannot live without her. I know that 
lam not indifferent to her; and I might im- 
mediately carry her off; but I wish to owe 
ny happiness to you, and to retain forever | 
agrateful sense of your generosity. Here 
are two papers: one is an act of divorce, | 
which only wants your signature, for you | 
see the Countess has already affixed her’s | 
to it—the other is a bond for two millions | 
of florins, payable at my bankers in this | 
city. We may therefore settle the busi-| 
ness amicably or otherwise, just as you | 
please.’ The husband doubtless thought | 
of his adventure at the fortress of Kamini-| 
ock, and, like the French Ambassador, he 
resigned himself to his fate, and signed the 
paper. ‘The fair Sophia became,that same 
day, Countess Patocka; and added the at-| 
tractions of a fortune, the extent of which | 
was at that time unequalled in Europe.” 
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WITCHCRAFT: A FACT. 

In one of the delightful towns in Berk- 
shire, watered by the Housatonic, there 
lived an honest and industrious pair, a lit- 
tle past the meridian of life. They had ac- 
cumulated, by strict economy,a competent 
estate, and were indulging in the decline 
of life in all that felicity sung by the poets, 
and delineated in romance, which asoul 
uncontaminated by ambition might enjoy. 
About three miles from the village, they 
had erected their dwelling in one of those 
delightful spots where _— novelty, 
and elegance unite to add a charm to sce- 
nery, In the rear, a succession of hills al- 
ternately covered with forests, was termi- 
nated by mountains which seemed to frown 
on the smiling landscape below. In front, 
the Housatonic rolled along, in some 
places not a ripple was seen on its surface, 
inothers, it narrowed its bed and dashed 
over rugged rocks, whirling in a thousand 
varying eddies. Here the happy pair liv- 
ed, and a daughter, an only child, engross- 
ed their affections. 

She had been sent to the boarding school 
in town, and being dazzled with the 
gilded and empty appearance of fashiona- 
ble society, when she returned home the 
beauty of her native vale had lost all its 
charms; she began to importune her father 
to sell his estate, and purchase in the vil- 
The old man had too much affec- 












































































































sure, if not gooc sense, to be prevailed on 
even by his darling child. Some months 
passed on and nothing remarkable happen- 
ed. At length, one evening as the three 
were sitting and looking out to see the 
| first rising of the moon,a stone feil upon the 
floor! Being rather superstitious, the fe- 
males shrieked, and the old man looked 
pale; they had heard of witches & enchant- 
ed castles, and haunted houses, and all the 
tales of the nursery came fresh to their 
minds. The doorsand windows were then 
all closed, and each heard the cricket’s 
shrill note with more than its accustomed 
loudness; alldrew into acorner, and the 
bible and psalm book were clenched with 
trembling hands: soon however another 
stone fell! and it seemed as if it came from 
the ceiling—it was now certain that wich- 
ery was there. They now retired but 
they heard the sound of stones during the 
night, and other noises truly unearthly! 
when they awoke in the morning, the 
chairs were all with their bottoms upward. 
The town became alarmed; many came to 
satisfy themselves, and all went away in the 
full belief of witches! Stones fell in their 
presence! and who would not believe their 
own eyes? Fences were torn down, and 
cattle let loose in the stalls, and surely the 
| prince of darkness had great power! at 
length three men repaired to the place, 
who believed that witchery was nonsense. 








They found the old man engaged at work 


| with his team near the house, he left his 
| business, however, to satisfy the curiosity 
of his friends. He showed them his beau- 
|tiful farm, but, says he with a sigh, I 
|must leave it. He invited them to his 
| house, and they were no sooner seated,than 
| the old man cries out, Tere, my oxen are 
unyoked-—but so it is! soon a stone fell on 
| the floor! and the old man and his lady 
| started as if they would go out of their wits. 
| **O,” says he, gentlemen these are terrible 
times! I have something totreat you with, 
but itis in the cellar, and I durst not go af- 
|ter it.” The daughter, hewever, had no 
| objections to going. She had no sooner 
| decended part way down the staircase than 
another stone fell, and at the feet of the 
visitors. “Oh!” said the fond parent, 
| **come back my child, come back my dar- 
ling!” She paid ne attention, however, to 
the parental call, and soon furnished the 
guests with their beverage. One of the 
guests then addressing the young lady ab- 
ruptly, desired her to take a seat beside 
him; she reluctantly complied: taking her 
hand, “Tell me,’ says he ‘*Miss,what you 
mean by deceiving your parents.” She 
blushed, denied,—“But,”’ says he, “I saw 
you when entering the cellar throw the 
stone.” She then confessed it; said she 


to frighten her father from his farm; that 
she unyoked his cattle; pulled down his fen- 
ces; turned down the chairs, and sent up 
the stones. Thus ends the witchery. 
Pittsfield Argus. 





From Sprague’s Poem. 

THE NEWS. 
Behold the sick man in his easy chair; 
Barred from the busy crowd and bracing air; 
How every passing trifle proves its power 
Te wile away the long, dull, lazy hour. 
As down the pane the rival rain-drops chase, 
Curious he'll watch to see which wins the race; 
And let two dogs beneath the window fight, 
He'll shut his Bible to enjoy the sight. 
So with each new-born nothing rolls the day, 
Till some kind neighbor, stumbling in his way, 
Draws up his chair the sufferer to amuse, 








tion for the place of his early toils and plea- 




















And makes him happy while he tells—The News. 


wanted to live in town,and took that means 








The News! our morning, noon, and evening cry; 

Day unto day repeat it til! we die. 

For this the cit, the critic, and the fop, 

Dally the hour away in Tonsor’s shop: 

For this the gossip takes her daily route, 

And wears your threshold and your patience out; 

For this we leave the parson in the lurch, 

And pause to prattle on the way to church; 

Even when some coffined friend we gather round, 

We ask, “what news?” then lay him in the greund; 

Vo this the breakfast owes its sweetest zest, 

For this the dinner cools, the bed remains unpress- 
ed. " 


What gives each tale of seandal to the street, 

The kitchen’s wonder and the parlor’s treat? 

See the pert housemaid to the keyhole fly, 

When husband storms, wife frets, or lovers sigh: 

See Tom your pockets ransack for each note, 

And read your secrets while he cleans your coat; 
See, yes, to listen see even madam deign, 

When the snug sempstress pours her ready strain. 
Thus wings the lie that malice breeds in fear, 
No tongue so vile but finds a kindred ear; 

Swift flies each tale of laughter, shame, or folly, 
Caught by Paul Pry and carried home to Polly: 

On this each foul calumniator leans, 

And no's and hints the villany he means; 

Full well he knows what latent wildfire lies 

In the close whisper and the dark surmise: 

| A muffled word, a wordless wink, has woke 

| A warmer throb than if a Dexter spoke; 

And he, o’er Everett’s periods who weuld nod, 
To track a secret half the town has trod. 











From the Bower of Taste. 
|AN EVERY DAY OCCURRENCE. 
Mary Hale was the pride of our village; 
she wasa creature of perfection, as nearly 
so as any of us, of earth’s mould can be;but 
being a mortal, of course she had faults, al- 
| though it was difficult to perceive them.— 
| She had just errors enough to remind us 
that she was of this world, yet there were 
moments when one might imagine her 
|; birth placesome brighter & purersphere than 
| this foggy, dusty, and yet withal, beautiful 
earth of ours. She possessed a form of 
| perfect symmetry, neither too full nor too 
| frail; a face, such a one you may have met 
|in your dreams, but rarely, if.ever, in your 
| waking moments; and then her dark,laugh- 
| ing eye—you must have been a stoic indeed 
| could you have withstood its glance with- 
|out feeling a kindly emotion kindling in 
| your heart towardsher. She was in truth 
,a lovely girl, and her heart did not impair 
the casket that encased it. Of course, Ma- 
|ry did not ‘pine in secret and ‘waste her 
| sweets upon the desert air.” Not she; she 
| led captive ali the young men, far and near, 
{and though thus she bore high the palm, 
| and drew into her train all the village beaus, 
yet the neglected maidens, and what is 
very strange, they all loved her. Well, 
‘things proceeded in th® usual course 
| awhile, but at length a change was perceiv- 
| ed; thisand that young man’s visits were 
| less frequent to Mary Hale, and Frances, 
and Ellen, and Hariet, and ascere more of 
| the neighboring lasses would receive more 
attention from them. Farmer Hale’s woods 
|beside his house which on moonlight 
| nights,were literally vocal with music,to the 
| great anoyance of the feathered tribe that 
| slept therein, were now comparatively si- 
lent; and when Mary walked down to the 
| brook just back of the house of an evening, 
|which whilom, was the resort of a great 
|many young men, who seemed to hever 
| round it as if it were a charmed place, no 
| youth would by mere accident, start out 
from under this bush, behind that rock, or 
| from the brook side; no,that place was now 
' nearly deserted,& Mary Hale wanderedthere 
| almost alone, watching the good humoured 
moen, and the smiling stars, and listening 
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to the not musical flow of the renning| which was very natural, They were sitting’ 


brook,as it sported lively the rocks among. 
All this seemed perfectly strange, a casual 
observer would have opened his eyes in 
wonder at the change. 


Mary did not seem to mind that her com-| lose her balance as she bent over the water, | 


pany was slighted; she laughed the same as 
ever, sang as often, and walked oftener to 
the brook, or the deep wood hard by the 
house. Now, how shall we account for all 
this’—Very easily. James Douns, by far 
the cleverest—no not the cleverest, I hate 
your clever fellows (does the author mean 
Yar clever or English clever?) In 
truth he was the most comely young man, in 
every sense, in the village, and had been 
gaining strength day by day. He loved 
her as fervently andas devotedly as man 
can love —free from every thing like self- 
ishness; but being very diffident, stood 
aloof more than other young men, and 
looked upon heras a treasure that he was 
hopeless of ever possessing. He well knew 
a faint heart never won a fair lady,’ and)| 
there was a striving within him to overcome)’ 
his bashfulness, and to meet and talk to 
her without being all ina tremor; but no, 
he never heard her voice, or caught sight)! 
of her form, but a trembling would com-)| 
mence inhis heart, and when he would 
speak, his tongue nearly refused its office. | 
But it was this very backwardness (courage | 
ye bashful men) that helped him along in 

his suit. 

James Douns was the only ‘son of a sub- 
stantial Farmer, who owned as good a farm, 
which wasas well stocked as any in the 
neighborhood. He lived about a mile up, 
the road from Farmer Hale’s house; be- 
aween these a strong friendship existed, | 
& I believe the dearest wish of their hearts, 
was to have their families cennected by) 
means of their son and daughter. And 
as I said before, it was James’s diffidence, 
that brought him and Mary together; for, 
when ever they met at a party or a village) 
holiday, Mary knowing the peculiar com-! 
plaint (and a horrid one itis too) that James | 
labored under, would strive to banish it,! 
by her attentions, and did every thing to 
make his situation easy. Now this was 
very natural,forthey were very early friends, 
but somehow or other, instead of having the’ 
desired effect it acted right contrary; not 
that Douns was clownish or unmanly, for, 
the village could not buast a finer looking) 
fellow, and with his male acquaintance he), 
was asmanly,and more so than the best 
of them;—but with the girls he declared, 
“the was no hand at all”? A good many 
hints and whisperings had flown about that; 
it was not friendship alone that promoted | 
Mary to take James’s part; but be that as it), 
may, he did no. know it, & he would have), 
given his best eye tooth to have been as-| 
sured of the fact. lj 

One night at a party, James requested | 
and gained permission to see Mary home, | 
much to the disappointment of half]! 
a dozen other beaus, who stood in the entry,|| 
hat in hand, to offer their services as she|| 
came out. It being a beautiful night, they), 
prolonged their walk home, by a circuitous’ 
route about a mile or so, and when they 
had reached the brook, James had got to 
be quite at ‘home,’ these bashful men talk 
like ‘old sancho’ when they once get their 
tongues going!—they talked about the 
moon, of course the first thing, and quoted 
poetry, and them looked atthe stars, which 
were all out in the heaven, and then at the 
brook, that so clearly reflected the lamps 
of night, discoursed, upon the music of the 
trees, and the mnurmur ofthe stream; all of 


| 
| 





1| 


| joy. 


on arock close to the edge of the brook—| 

|Mary rose to watch the progress of a leaf) 
| which was coarsing down the stream; James) 
took her by the hand that she might not) 
'|and he was very nigh accomplishing what 
| he endeavored to prevent, for casting his| 
||eyes downward he caught the reflection of | 
|| Mary’s person in the still waters; she sae 
| ed like a being of another world, surround-| 
|| ed by stars between two skies—her hair at | 
|| this moment broke away, and the dark carls| 
| loosed themselves from beneath her gipsey | 
|hat. As James bent forward to catch a 
| glimpse of the fair image reflected on the 
| water, his foot 5 and she would have 
been precipitated into the stream but for 
| his saving arm. “My dear Mary take care?” 
| and he hastily withdrew her from the rivu- 
‘let brink, and reseated her on the rock, 
| with his arm still encircling her for fear of 
future accident. 

James went home that night with an o- 
verflowing heart. A new born hope had 
sprung up in his heart, that filled him with 
Mary was before him all night, look- 


From the New York Evening Post. 
STANZAS. 


My cheek is dry, my heart is sere, 
I cannot weep for thee, 

But take the life-blood of its fount, 
Wrung out by seeret agony; 

_ And take the s:ill and fearful mood, 

Of passion’s death-like solitude. 

And gaze upon the ruin here 

Which has no breath, which has no tear; 

Then say—how deep the wo must be 

‘That thus forever lives fer thee. 


There is no voice—there is no wail— 
Above my spirit’s pall; 

There is no tear of wretchedness 
For feeling’s blighted coronal; 

But there is in the darkness there 

The fearful struggle of despair; 

And there is from life’s shadowed vale, 

*A sound—a mystery—a tale 

Of all the past to being dear, 

And the cold form still lingering here. 


To live when all but life is fled, 
To clasp its bitter meed; 
Oh why not when the flowers are fallen, 
Die with them like the summer weed? 
Why linger on when being’s spring 
Has felt the blight and withering, 
Aud every bud it cherished, 








ing as fair as when shadowed upon the 
water, he sighed as he woke. Well all 
things went on swimmingly; the brook was 
visited almost every night, and there acci- 
dentally would they meet and talk and| 
walk. James had in a great measure con-| 
quered his diffidence, in as much that one | 
night he had the courage to venture on thie | 
subject of love. To be sure he commenced | 
in an off hand way; spoke first of an old | 
friend of theirs who livedin the next vil-| 
lage, and who was just marricd, and then! 
about Caroline C. who was just about get- 
(ing married, and then about a partiality 
that existed between two other friends of 
theirs, Helen Gray and Charles Brown. — 


! 


So one thing led to another, and gaining || 


courage at every step, at last he came out 
boldly with the important question. Nev- 
er was he so eloquent in his life, at least we 
may suppose sofrom the effects of it, for 
it drew forth ‘‘my willis my father’s.”? The 
witch,ske knew what her father’s will was, 
and James did not, so he was posted off to 
present his petition and receive his sentence 
—which of course was favorable ;—and this 
is the whole secret why the young beaus so 
suddenly forsook the brook side and ceased 
to disturb the quiet birds by their serens- 
ding. 

It was a great day in the village green when 
the wedding took place, and many a fair 
bosom beat impatiently for the evening to 
come, and when it did come, only throbbed 
the harder. They were married; almost 
all the village were present. It was a 
lovely sight; all the girls dressed in spotless 
white, wreaths of wild flowers in the hair, 
and the bride looked like an angel * 

* * But it is useless to describe the 
scene; one must attend a village wedding 
if he wishes to seg happy faces and enjoy | 
a soul stirring scene. 

James owns a fine farm, which is well 
stocked,from the house down the cowyards, 
pigsty and henroost. It is said that the 
girls, tricked out in their wedding gar- 
| ments, made sad liavoc with the hearts of 
| the beaus on that night, and aunt Phebe; a 
|| good maiden aunt as ever was created, 
|| prognosticated the time when our village 
| will increase wonderfully, both in wealth 
| and population—so I guess. Oruo. 
| 
|| Absence destroy small passions and in- 
creases great ones: asthe wind extinguishes 


Has found its home amung the dead! 
| 1 would not—save that memory 
Enkindles all it heki of thee. 

Hinpas. 
| 





| Written for the Port Folin 
| THE BACHELOR MARRIED. 


| Don’t let Mr. Freeman hand the tea, 
Elinor!” said Mrs. Stakely to her niece, 
‘the is not used to it, he’il break the cups, 
| and spill all the tea.”’—**Why surely Aust 
you do not mean to insinuate that the gen 
tleman has come to a tea party a little un- 
| steady, or so”—answercd the lively Elinor, 
“Pshaw! no, child, but he’ll do it so awk- 
wardly—we neycr employ him—he makes 
/so many blunders—he’s an old bachelor.”-— 
, “Not so very old aunt, I fancy: and certsin- 
not awkward, at least in «ppearance.”— 
‘Well, well! child, have your own way, 
but we all knowhe is the verriest old bache- 
lor in the world, and blushes, and looks 
foolish if a lady looks at him, and always 
gets into some scrape whenever he’s in 
|company; the girls always laugh at him, 
|and that confuses him still more: he can’t 
bear to be laughed at.”’—*I wonder who 
|can?? replied Elinor—“‘depend upon it 
launt, the gentleman is only diffident, ser 
sitive, perhaps, but certainly not awkwani.” 
Well, patronize him, if you choose, 
dear! but I give you warning, he eschz¥ 
|marriage, and dislikes young ladies.”- 
| “Whythen does he frequent their society” 
“Why ?—because he does’nt know how” 
pass his time, he’s so lonely!” This di 
logue passed, of course, in a half whisper, 
|for ladies are too polite to speak loud 
jsuch subjects, even when the person it 
question happens to be an old bachelor.— 
| Mr. Freeman did pass the cups, as the fi? 
Elinor filled them for the company, am 
Mrs. Stukely remarked, afterwards—tls 
he did it very well for him, as he only mst 
one mistake, and then he happened to be 
looking at Elinor, which was contrary 
his established custom, for he seldom look: 
ed at young ladies, thatis, when he thoug!! 
himself observed. 

Elinor pitied Mr. Freeman, because th 
girls laughed at him, and because she # 
|that his awkwardness, as they termed 
proceeded only from diffidence, and 
said to herself, “if Mr. Freeman chooses 
to marry that is his own affair and conce 
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intelligent, and by his countenance, I dare 


ifthey would suppress their tittering which 


| 


ing, Which is certainly a very uncommon || to love”—and besides it is natural to like 
one for one of his sex, yet he is amiable and | a to whom we have extended benevo- 
ence, 
ay he would like the young ladies better || lover despair. 
see the surprise of the young ladie s,—the 
is certainly no proof of good breeding.” || chagrin of the oldish young ladies, and the 
go Elinor determined to be very civil to || utter astonishment of the confessedly, old 
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So Elenor did not bid her diftident 
And it was very amusing to 


wir. Freeman to show him that all the young || ladies, when they were invited to the wed- 


hdies were not in the habit of laughing at 
every man who docs not happen to Seales 
tobe their particular admirer—the conse- | 
quence was, that poor Elinor was laughed | 
a herself, by all the young ladies in the || 
silage, and set down as a particular admir- | 
eof oll bachelors.—But she gained the 

spplause of her own heart, and the esteem | 
ofa worthy man, for Mr. Freeman was not | 
sow in perceiving the difference between | 
her and her companions, and he saw that) 
though she was the most beautiful among | 
them, and attracted all the beaus of the vil- | 
hge by her graceful sprightliness, she was 

not vain of her conquests, and despised the | 
trick of angling for hearts—he saw she had | 
modesty and feeling, and he felt grateful | 
forher attention to himself. ‘Things began 
now to wear a different aspect to the old 
bachelor, he did not now go into company | 
from mere listlessness, just for the sake of || 
passing the time, he did not go determined || 
tobe indifferent to the slights and titters of || 
the young ladies, and the forced civilities 

of their mama’s, aunt’s, and grandmama’s, || 
& what was still more unendurable, the open | 
attacks of rather oldish young ladies.—He | 
now went in the hope of seeing Elinor, 

“there will be one sensible girl there!”’| 
he would say to himself, and he began to | 
polish up his conversational powers, and was | 
even caught brushing up his hair with pe-| 
culiar carefulness,—and he often regretted | 
that he had ever declared it to be his inten- |, 
tion never to marry, for Mr. Freeman was |} 
aperson who disliked the idea of breaking 
his word, and he always prided himself upon | 
acting consistently, but after a while he | 
began to think that a foolish resolution is | 
better broken than kept, and he yeflected, 
that he made that resolution when he was 








i ding party of Elinor and the Old Bachelor. 
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Written for the Port Folie, 
TO ——-. 


Go Dear Friend, to thy sweet home, 
And blessing crown thee, on thy way; 
The Friends you left are calling, come, 
Then haste thee on, oh! do not stay — 
That rural cot, where peace doth reign, 
Where calm contentment makes its home; 
With all its inmates call again 
For thee to come. 


The Rose and Pinks, are now in bloom, 

And each gay flower, must sure ipvite thee; 
They each shall shed their sweet perfume, 

And all be there that can delight thee— 
Fach Bird shall raise his joyful voice, 

The sportive Lamb, shall skip and play; 
And all around thee, shall rejoice, 

Then haste away. 





Away, away, Dear Friend away, | 
To that sweet home, that peaceful hearth; | 
Yet do not there, forever stay, 
Forgeting me, midst joy and mirth— 
But sometimes let your thoughts be here, 
On those that lov’d thee, let them dwell, 
They shed sincere, the parting tear, 
When forced to say, Fare well. 


New York, May, 1829. 


7 


Ss. 








THE LOVER’S LAST VISIT. 


The window of the lonely cottage of Hiil- 
top was beaming far above the highest 
birch wood, seeming to travellers at a dis- 
tance in the long valley below, who knew 
it not to be a star in the sky. A bright fire 
was in the kitchen of that small tenement; 
the floor was washed, swept, and sanded, 





| and not a footstep had marked its perfect 
|| neatness; a. small table was covered,near the I than vourself. 
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reaching the fire; and Mary Robinson be- 
held the face of one whom, in youth, she 
had tenderly loved; although for some years 
past, the distance ac which they lived from 
each other had kept them from meeting, 
and only a letter or two, written in the sim- 
ple way, had given them a few notices of 
each other’s existence. And now Mary 
had opportunity, in the first speechless 
gaze of recognition, to mark the altered 
face of her friend,—and her heart was 
touched with an ignorant compassion. “For 
mercy’s sake! sit down, Sarah! and tell me 
|what evil has befallen you; for you are as 
|white as a ghost. Fear not to confide any 
thing to my bosom; we have herded sheep. 
|together on the lonesome braes—we have 
| stripped the bark together in a more lone- 
some woods;—we have played, laughed,, 
|sung, danced together;—we have talked. 
‘merily and gaily but innocently enough 
surely of sweethearts together; and Sarah, 
| graver thoughts, too, have we shared, for, 
| when your pgor brother died away like a 
| frosted flower I wept as if I had been his 
sister; nor can I ever be so happy in this 
| world as to forget him. Tell me, my friend, 
| why are you here? and why is your sweet 
| face so ghastly?” 

The heart of this unexpected visiter died 
‘within her at these kind and affectionate 
|inquiries. For she had come on an errand 
;that was likely to dash the joy from that 
|happy countenance. Her heart upbraided 
her with the meanness of the purpose for 
| which she had paid the visit; but that was 
only a passing thought; for was she innocent 
and free from sin, to submit, not only to 
|desertion, but to disgrace, and ‘not trust 
| herself and her wrongs, and hope of redress 
| to her whom she loved as a sister, and whose 
| generous nature she well knew, not even. 
| love, the changer of so many things, could 
choenge utterly; though, indeed, it might 
render it colder than of old to the anguish 
| of a female friend! 
| **Oh! Mary, [must speak,—yet must my 
words make you grieve, far less for me 
Wretch that Iam,—I bring 








rting from the effects of a disappoint- || ingle, with a snow white cloth, on which || evil tidings into the dwelling of my dearest 
ment in love, which every one knows is || Was placed a frugal evening meal; and, in |/friend! These ribands—they are worn for 


apt to sour the temper, and make people || 
say and do rash things, and when he remem. | 
bered that the fair lady who jilted him did) 
not in the least resemble Elinor, he half re- |! 
solved to make an effort to conquer his 
timidity, and ascertain whether so sweet a! 
gitlas Elinor would indeed take pity on a i 
repentant Bachelor—long however, it was, i} 
before he dared to tell his change of opin-|| 
ion to his fair enslaver. So Elinor went on || 
unconsciously riviting his chains still closer; 
she had always a kind smile for Mr. Freeman | 
{and her smiles showed the. whitest teeth | 
in the world) she always asked him to hand 
the cups when her aunt Stukely had a tea 
party, and she always asked his opinion of 
the last book she had been reading, she 
took his arm when they walked out with! 
company, for she thought he seemed so 
lonely, and all the young ladies avoided 
him—in short Elinor acted a truely benevo- 
lent part towards Mr. Freeman; and lest 
any of my young male, or female readers || 
should suspect she had any design of entrap-| 
ping the heart of the old Bachelor, I beg) 
leave to assure them that 1 know, for I was} 
in her confidence, that she never was so 
surprised in her life, as when he first con- 
trived to stammer out-sometbing about his 
affection for her.—She was surprised, but, 
on reflection, not displeased, for she had 

by pitying her lover, and every one 
knows, or ought to know, that “pity is akin 








| though she could scarceiy help considering 


happy pensive mood, sat there all alone the 
Woodcutter’s only daughter, a comely and 
gentle creature, if not beautiful; such an| 
one as diffuses pleasure round her in the 
hay-field, and serenity over the seat in which 
she sit attentively on the Sabbath listening 
to the Word of God, or joining with mellow 
voice in his praise and worship. On this 
night, she expected a visit from her lover, 
that they might fix their marriage day, & her 
parents, satisfied and happy that their child 
was about to be wedded toa respectable 
shepherd, had gone’ to pay a visit to their 
nearest neighbour in the glen. 

A feeble and hesitating knock was at the 
door, not like the glad and joyful touch of 
alover’s hand; and cautiously opening it, 
Mary Robinson beheld a female figure wrapt 
up in a cloak, with her face concealed in a 
black bennet. The stranger, whoever she 
might be, seemed wearied and worn out, 
and herfeet bore witness to a long day’s 
travel across the marshy mountains. Al- 


her an unwelcome visitor at such an hour, 
yet Mary had too much sweetness of dis- 
position—too much humanity, not to re- 
quest her to step forward into the hut; for 
it seemed as if the wéaried woman had lost 
her way, and had come towards the shining 
window to be put right upon her journey 
to the low country. 

The stranger took off her bonnet on 





lhis sake—they become well as he thinks, 
|the auburn of your bonny hair;—that blue 
| gown is worn to night because he likes it; 
‘but Mary, will you curse me to my face, 
| when I declare before the God that made 
jus, that the man is pledged unto me by all 
|that is sacred between mortal creatures, 
jand that I have herein my bosom written 


|| promises and oaths of love from him who, I 


| was this morning told, is in a few days to be 
thy husband. ‘Turn me out of the hut now 
| if you choose and let me, if you choose, die 
| of hunger and fatigue, in the woods where 
| we have so often walked together; for such 
death would be mercy to me in comparison 
with your marriage with him who is mine 
forever, if there be a God who heeds the 
oaths of the creatures he has made.” 

Mary Robinson had led a happy life but 
|a life of quiet thoughts, tranquil hopes,and 
)meek desires. ‘Tenderly and truly did she 

love the man to whom she was now betro- 
‘thed; but it was because she had thought 
ihim gentle, manly, upright, sincere, and 
one that feared God. His character was 
| unimpeached,—to her his behaviour had al- 
ways been fond, affectionate, and respect- 
ful; that he was a fine looking man, and 
could show himselfamong the best of the 
country round at church, and market, and 
fair-day, she saw and felt with pleasure 
and with pride. But in the heart of this 
poor, humble, contented and pious girl, 
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leve was not a violent passion, but an af- 
fectionsweet and profound. She looked 
forward to her marriage with a joyful se- 
dateness, knowing that she would have to 
toil for her family, if blest with children, 
but happy in the thought of keeping her 
husband’s house clean—of preparing his 
frugal meals, and welcoming him when 
wearied at night to her faithful, and affec- 
tionate and grateful bosom. 

At first, perhaps, a slight flash of anger 
towards Sarah tinged her cheek; thew fol- 
lowed in quick succession, or all blended to- 
gether in one sickening pang, fear, disap- 
pointment, the sense of wrong and the cru-| 
el pain of disesteeming and despising one 
on whom her heart had rested with all its 
best and purest affections. But though 
there wasa keen struggle between many 
feelings in her heart, her resolution was 
formed during that very conflict, and said 
within herself, “Ifit be even so, neither 
will I be so unjust as to deprive poor Sa- 
rah of the man who ought to marry her, nor 
will | be so mean and-low-spirited, poor as 
i am, and dear as he has been unto me to 
become his wife.” 

While these thoughts were calmly pass- 
ing in the soul of this magnanimous girl, | 
all her affection for Sarah revived, & as she | 
sighed for herself, she wept aloud for her} 
fmend. “Be quiet, be quiet, Sarah, and | 
sob not as ifyour heart were breaking. It 
need not be thus with vou. Oh! sob not 


I determined to make a struggle for my 
life—ior Oh! Mary, Mary, my heart is not 
like your heart, it wants your wisdom, your 
meekness, your piety: and if Iam to lose 
Gabriel, will I destroy my miserable life 
and face the wrath of God sitting in judg- 
ment upon sinners. 

At this burst of passion Sarah hid her 
face with her hands, as if sensible that she 
had committed blasphemy. Mary seeing 
her weary, hungry, thirsty, and feverish, | 
spoke to her in the most soothing manner; | 
led her into the little parlour called the | 
Spence, then removed into it the table, } 
with the oaten cakes, butter and milk; and 
telling her to take some refreshment, and | 
then lie down in the bed, but on no account || 





to leave the room till called for, gave her a}| 
sisterly kiss, and left her. In a few)| 
minutes the outer deor opened,and Gabriel | 
entered, 

The lover said, ‘‘How is my sweet Ma- 
ry’? with a beaming countenance; and | 
gently drawing her to his bosom, he kissed 
her cheek. Mary did not—could not— 
wished not—at once to release herself from 
his enfolding arms. Gabriel had always) 
treated her as the woman who was to be || 
his wife, and though at this time her | 
heart knew its own bitterness, yet 
she repelled not endearments that were 
| so lately delightful, and suffered him to) 
|take her almostin his arms to their accus- | 
ot || tomed seat. He held her hand in his and | 
so sair! You surely have not walked in|) began to speak in his usual kind and affec- | 
this one day from the heart of the parish of} tionate language. Kind and affectionate it | 
Montrath?”’—I have indeed dene so, and || was, for though he ought not to have done | 
I am 3s weak as the wreathed snaw. God |/so, he loved her, as he thought better than | 
knows, Jittle matter if 1 should. die away; |) his life. Her heart could not in one small | 
for after all, I fear he will never think of|| short hour forget a whole year’s bliss. She | 
me, for his wife, and you, Mary, will lose a|| could not yet “oe away with her own) 
husband with whom you would have been |) hart what, only a few minutesago seemed || 
happy. 1 feel, after all, that I must appear || to her tire licpe Of paradise. Her soul sick- || 
A mean wretch in your eyes.” ened within her, and she wished she were || 

There was silence between them; and/|| dead, or never liad been born. i 
Mary Robinson looking at the clock, saw “© Gabriel! Gabriel, well indeed have J |! 
that it wanted only about a quarter of an || loved you; nor will 1 say, after all that has || 
hour from the time of tryst. “Give me || passed between us,that you are not deserv- 
the oaths and promises you mentioned out |! ing, after all, of a better love than mine,— 
of your bosom, Sarah that I may show then || Vain were it to deny my love either to you 
to-Gabriel when he come. And oncemore || or to my own soul. But look me in the || 
1 promise, by all the sunny & all the snOwy |! face—be not wrathful—think not to bide || 
days we have sat together in the same plain || the truth either from yourself or me, for 
on the hillside, or inthe lonesome charcoal || that now is impossible, but tell me sol- |! 
plots and nests 0” green in the woods, that |emnly, as you shall answer to God at the || 
if my Gabriel—did I say my Gabriel? has || judgment day, if you know any reason wh 
forsaken you and deceived me thus, never ||T must notbe your wedded wife?” She 
shail his lips touch mine again,—never shall || kept her mild moist eyes fixed upon him, 
he put his ring on my finger, never shall || but he hung down his head, and uttered 
this head lie in his bosom,—no, never, || not a word, for he was guilty before her, 
never; notwithstanding all the happy, too i betere his own soul, and before God. 
happy hours, and days I have been with | “Gabriel never could we have been hap- 
him, here or at a distance,—on the corn || ,y. for you often, often told me, that all 
rig,—among the meadow hay—in the sing- ||the secrets of your heart were known un-| 
ing school; —at harvest home—in this room, to me, yet never did you tell me this.—|; 


and in God's own house. =. help me God, |’ How could you desert the poor innocent || 
but I will keep this vow! |creature that loved you; and how could) 
Poor Sarah told, in a few hurried word’s || you use me so, who loved you perhaps as|| 
the story of her love and desertion—how|| well as she, but whose heart God. will | 
Gabriel, whose business as ashepherd often || teach, not to forget you,for that may | nev- 
took him into Montrath parish, had wooed er do, but to think on you with that friend- 
her, and fixed every thing about their mar- || ship and affection which innocently I can 
riage, nearly a yearago. But that he had) bestow upon you, when you are Sarah’s 
become causelessly jealous of a young man} husband. For, Gabriel, I have this night 
whom she scarcely knew had accused her| sworn, not in anger or passion—no, no— 
of want of virtue and for many months had || but in sorrow and. pity for another’s wrongs 
never once came tosee her. “This morn: ||—in sorrow also, deny it will I not, for 
ing, for the first time, I heard, for certainty, || my own, to look on you from this hour, as 
from one who knew Gabriel well, and all||on one whose life is te be led apart from 
his concerns, that the banns had been pro- 
claimed inthe church between him and 


my life, and whose love must nevermore 
meet with my leve. Speak not unto me, 

you: and that, in a day ortwo you were Coceien 

to be married. And though 1 felt drowning, 

































































look not on me with eyes.— 


and wife. But you know there is one, be- 
sides me, whom you loved before you loved 


me, and, therefore, it may be better too; 
and that she loves you, and is faithful, as if 
God had made you one, I say without fear, 
1 who have known her since she wasa child, 


although fatally for the peace of us both, 


we have long lived apart. Sarah is in the 
house, and I will bring her unto you in tears, 
but not tears of penitence, for she is as in- 
nocent of that sin as I am who now speak?” 

Mary went into the little parlour, and led 
Sarah forward in her hand. Despairing as 
she had been, yet when she had heard from 
pocr Mary’s voice speaking so fervently, 
that Gabriel had come, and that her friend 
was interceding in her behalf,—the poor 


\| girl had arranged her hair in a small look. 


ing glass,—tied it up with a riband which 
Gabriel had given her, and put into the 
breast of her gown a little broach that con- 
tained locks of their blended hair. Pale 
but beautiful, for Sarah Pringle was the 
prettiest girl in all the country, she advance. 
ed with a flush on that paleness of reviving 
hope, injured pride, and love that was 
ready to forgive all and forget, so that once 
again she could be restorcd to the place in 
his heart that she had lost. 


( Concluded in our next._) 





THOS POL! POLLO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1829. 





Virginia Convention.—This grave assembiage, 
which has been ealled together at Richmond for 
the purpose of revising the constitution of Virginia, 
bas €xcited very general and profound respect from 
the important object of its deliberations as wellas 
the venerable character of several of its members 
The names of Madison, Monroe, and Marshal! are 
deeply associated with all that is great and goud 
in our land, The opening address of Mr, Monroe, 
whe was chosen president, at the nomination of 
Mr. Madison, excited great sensation, 





La Fayette — Ali that eoneerns this great man 
must be ipteresting to Americans. We are glad to 
hear he has recently bcen successful in reeovering 
a large amount of property which had been for 
some time in litigation in the French Courts. He 
is highly beloved by his countrymen of which he 
has convincing proofs in the spirit of respect and 


Y || enthusiasm with which he is every where reecived. 





Waldegrave.—This is the title of a new novel re- 
published from the English edition during the past 
week. We have had no opportunity of giving ita 
very attentive perusal and can only say that it “leads 
the reader through the most imaginative regions of 
the world—Italy, its brilliant recollections, its bold 
passions and its splendid scenery-” There is no 
thing striking or peculiar about the style, and the 
incid which sionally possess great interest 
rise collectively, but little above medicerity. For 
the most part we must say the novels which teem 
from the fruitful press of the Harpers are worse 
than worthless; productive of no tage what- 
ever to the moral character or literary taste of the 
community, yet the appetite which craves this uv 
substantial fare though daily pampered, is unsatia- 
ble, and affords ample apology for the avidity with 
which it is sought to be gratified. 


————__—__ 
MARRIED. 


In Lancaster, Pa. W. B, Fahnestock te Miss 
Maria Riegart. 





a 








DIED. 








Duty and religion forbid us ever te be man 


Peter F. Fritez, aged 43 years—Richard Beck, 
aged 34. 































































































“I knew 
Palestine, 
dier, whor 
midnight, 
ing like 
cause of s 
his mettle 
thinking « 
ing boy % 
house to | 
the remen 























































































































